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They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse. 
^ ^ Rather than In silence shrink 

^^y^ ^. /^ i / From the truth they needs must think. 

They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
'THE {Lowell) 
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THE GENIUS OF PITY STAYING 
THE VIVISECTOR'S HAND 

(After the recent symbolic painting, by Gabriel Max, Germany) 

[''The Genitis of Pity stands besides a Physiol- 
ngiat, holding in hpr hand a pair of scales. In 
ftHf itcal(i is (I hmnan bratju mrrounded with lau- 
rels I tn (tnttlher^ a glotf*in{f heart. The scale 
cojdaining the heart, far outweighs the scale con- 
iaining the hraiii. The right arm of the Genius 
i^ thrmmi rrmmln bound and bleeding dog.""] 

Beliokl tho heavier scale, -wherein Man's heart 
DoLli far i>Ml-vvL'V;rh liis blooil-enlaurellecl brain, 
Wtiilat, cUys*' Ik'^ieIls yon pityiag Genius stands, 
To stny tUif JuiiM^ fU^f^p-^^kUli'il in craft of Pain! 
E'en cotild ye poltie- men of remorseless soul, 
To iesaened pan^a among the human kind, 
Still ml^ht Ts^e question of the ^na^ gain 
I'rom hearts grown ruthless as the wintry wind 
Hut when» f nmi all your myriad victims slain. 
By torments direr than the mind may know, 
Ye cannot point to one exalted truth, 
To set again fett wliole hecatombs of woe, 
Men in whose breast one spark of pity glows. 
Should wrest the scalpel from your tyrant hand, 
To shield Man*s faithful, but defenceless friends 
From miscalled Science, and her wolfish band ! 

(Elliott Preston) 



Dumb. 



**It is a great gift of the gods to be born 
humane, with a l^atred for cruelty and in- 
justice." (George Elliott.) 



! Science ! What crimes are committed 
in thy name! 



Layman ; "I understand that you have de- 
voted your life to the study of disease germs?" 
Great Scientist (proudly) : *'I have." Layman : 
"Have you found a remedy for any of them?" 
G. S. **Well no; but I have succeeded in find- , 
ing good long names for them all." j 

(London Paper) , 



Letter from Mr, Downes to 
Miss Francis Power Cobbe 



"Dkar Madam — I have much pleasure in ^ 
assenting to your proposal to add my name to 
the free list of Honorary Members of the Society 
for the Protection of Animals from Vivisection. 
I had no hesitation in signing the petition against 
vivisection at Taunton, because I consider that 
in the dark ages of Ignorance and superstition 
the practice may possibly have been excusable, 
but that with the increased knowledge of the 
causes of disease which we now possess, it is 
not only cruel, but totally unnecessary. 
I remain* dear Madam, yours very truly, 

Henry Downes, M. />., 
nnty Inspector-General of Hospitals, H. P.* 
on, Devon, Eng., May 3d. 1884. 



(Sir Arthur Helps :) I can hardly e 
you how much I feel there Is to be th 
arising from the use of the word *' 
applied to animals, *'Dumb AnimaU 
an immense exhortation that is to pi 
a remarkable thing that the word 
should have been so largely applied to 
for in reality there are very few dumi 
But, doubtless, the word is often use 
vey a larger idea than that of 
namely, the want of power in animals 
by sound to mankind what they feel, 
I should rather say the want in pow( 
to understand the meaning of th 
sounds uttered by animals, but as reg 
animals which are mostly dumb, si^ 
horse, which except on rare occasi 
extreme suffering, makes no sound 
only expresses pain by certain 
indicating it. How tender we ought 
them, and how observant of these m 
considering their dumbness. The hi 
guides and governs as by its cries. J 
will nearly rule a household by these < 
woe would betide it if it had not this 
making its afflictions known. It is a 
to reflect upon, that the animal which 
to endure from man, is the one whic 
least power of protesting by noise aj 
of his evil treatments. 

A Sermon in Stone 



In an inscription on an Egyptian 
stone discovered recently at Moun' 
there is evidence that acts of crueltj 
places by educated men were severely 
in the days of the twenty-fifth dynas 
land of the Pharaohs. Dr. Brugscht 
lates the passage to which we refer : 

*'When his majesty visited the stj 
the studs of foals, he observed that 
let them starve. He said 'I swear, as 
tlie youthful Sun-god Ra loves me, as 
I breathe in life, it is a viler thing to 
to let the horses starve than all the ot 
that thou hast committed. That thoi— 
thy heart bare through this, evident 
nished me of thy habitual views, 
forgotten that the shadow of God r 
me? The proof thereof shall not be v^ 
Him on my part. Would that another 
such a thing to me, an ignorant m 
haughty one, as he is^ I was born 
mother's womb, and created out of th 
divine essence. I was begotten by i 
his name ; I wiU not forget Him in wh 
commanded me to do." Then he or 
(Nimrod's) possessions to be assign 
treasury, and his granaries to the pi 
the government. Amen of Apet." 

(Pharaoh woru) have made sh 

OF THE ViVISECTOUS^aqIp 

— From *'Our Animal Friends," >»1 



^ < 7 R Q S "X ^^'^ Henry Taylor has written noble lines on 

^y^ \^ ^y.\ i this matter— vivisection— going deep into the 

^f» jyL 13 'J^"! he.Q>n of the question :— 

f^ *'Pain, terror, mortal agonies that scare 

' ^ V "^ Thy heart in man, to brutes these wilt not spare 

Are theirs less sad and real? Y&m in m&n 
Bears the high mission of the flail and fan 
J L V » O J '^ In brutes 'tis purely piteous:' 



'h4fJt,'^ 79-(^^^da.^, 



*Kind hearts are more than coronets." 



[BEPBINTED FBOM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

VOL. Ill, Page 121, etc.] 



YII. — On the Uselessness of Vivisection upon Animals as a Method 
of Scientific Research, 

By Lawson Tait, P.R.C.S.^ &o. 
[Read before the Society, April 20th, 1882.] 



I NEED make no apology for adopting the same title for thiff 
paper as that of Mrs. Kingsford^s article in the Nineteenth Century 
for January last, because I had advanced this plea against Vivi- 
section some time previous to the appearance of her contribution,, 
and the more I know of the question, the more fully convinced 
do I become of the verdict which will ultimately be passed upon* 
it, both by the public and by the medical profession. 

I need not go into the general history of Vivisection, for it 
hardly bears upon the question to which I desire to limit myself; 
but I think it advisable to formulate a few preliminary conclusions 
before I come to my immediate subject, in order that I may clear 
the way for discussion, and show at once the grounds upon which 
I stand, for I find myself in a position adverse to the view adopted 
by the great majority of my professional brethren. 

I dismiss at once the employment of experiments on living 
animals for the purpose of mere instruction as absolutely unneces- 
sary, and to be put an end to by legislation without any kind of 



The Angel of Mercy passeth by on the 
other side and hath no tears, to shed when 
the cruel man dies, gtized by VjOOglC 
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reserve whatever. In my own education I went through the most 
complete .course of instruction in the University of Edinburgh 
without ever witnessing a single experiment on a living animal. 
It has been my duty as a teacher to keep myself closely conver- 
sant with the progress of physiology until within the last four 
years, and up to that date I remained perfectly ignorant of any 
necessity for vivisection as a means of instructing pupils, and I 
can find no reason whatever for its introduction into English 
schools, save a desire for imitating what has been witnessed on 
the Continent by some of our most recent additions to physio- 
logical teaching. In Trinity College, Dublin, the practice has 
been wholly prevented, and on a recent visit to that institution I 
could not firid, after much careful inquiry, the slightest reason to 
believe that any detriment was being inflicted upon the teaching 
or upon those taught. 

The position of vivisection as a method of scientific research 
stands alone amongst the infinite variety of roads for the discovery 
of Nature^s secrets as being open to strong prima facie objection. 
No one can urge the slightest ground of objection against the 
astronomer, the chemist, the electrician, or the geologist in their 
ways of working; and the great commendation of all other workers 
is the comparative certainty of their results. But for the physi- 
ologist, working upon a living animal, there are the two strong 
objections : that he is violating a strong and widespread public 
sentiment, and that he tabulates results of the most uncertain and 
often quite contradictory kind. 

I do not propose to deal with the sentimental side of the 
question at all, though no one can doubt it is a very strong element 
in the case as maintained by public opinion, but I must point out 
that there are four avenues of thought by which this aspect of the 
case is almost unconsciously traversed, and which are to be sepa- 
rated from it only by arbitrary divisions. 

The first id the avenue of pure abstract morality, by which it 
is argued that we have no right to inflict sufierings on others that 
V we ourselves may beneflt, an avenue which is worthy of the highest 
\ respect, because its opening up is only a matter of yesterday in 
\ the evolution of the moral life of individuals, and as far as national 
1 morality is concerned it can hardly be said to have been ever 
\ seriously considered until about a year ago. 
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Is^PTSmSRTOS^YSH^S^eiy properly 
refused to allow students of anatomy to take liv- 
tug dog& from the dty poutid to "be cut up **fibr 
scientific purposes*" The howls this time come 
from the advocates of the inhunmn practice of 
vivisection. 
Mr. Lawson Ta [pitufleia .rcmrotti,Aiv(r. m.^ 

The second may be called a political avenue, and is also one 
of importance, though that importance is not visible at first sight, 
and may even be altogether denied by some of a particular shade 
of political coaviction. But to those of us who regard the Game 
Laws as a prolific method of manufacturing criminals, of wasting 
public money, of preventing the development of agricultural 
industry, and hindering the development of the peasant from his 
present serfdom to his possible and perfect citizenship, this avenue 
assumes a mighty importance when we discover that the lay sup- 
port of vivisection is derived mainly from those who maintain 
costly pheasant preserves in order to become amateur poultry 
butchers, and who maim pigeons at Hurlingham under the idea 
that it is amusement. 

Any one, therefore, who objects to the Game Laws from 
political conviction, will put vivisection upon its trial, and he must 
hear a good case before he consents to an acquittal. 

The third avenue is the religious one, and it is a road many 
are traveling, upon very different errands, and with very differentv 
convictions. I must content myself with pointing out that the , 
doctrine of evolution has affected religion as it has everything 
else, if indeed it is not establishing an altogether new form of 
faith, which is making an unrecognized, certainly an unmeasured,, , 
progress amongst us. Admitting that the so-called lower animals . 
are part of ourselves, in being of one scheme and differing from I 
us only in degree, no matter how they be considered, is to admit 
they have equal rights. These rights are in no case to be hastily, 
and unfairly set aside, but should be all the more tenderly dealt 
with in that civilization and inventions are every day making it 
more and more diflScult for the animals to assert their independ-. 
ence, or as it were to vote upon the question. 

There remains, therefore, the fourth avenue, which simply, 
amounts to the inquiry. Has this method of scientific research — 
vivisection — contributed so much to the relief of suffering or to. 
the advance of human knowledge as to justify its continuance in, 
spite of the manifest objections to it ? My own answer I shall 
try to give in the following pages, merely premising that an answer 
to justify vivisection must be clear and decisive, must be free 
from doubt of any kind, and above all, it must not assume the 
protection of a "privileged mystery." This is a question, I main- 
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•*Out of hell a word comes hissing, dark as 

doom, •• u. ^ 

Fierce as fire and foul as plague-polluted 
gloom." VIVISECTION I 
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tain, which can be discussed by an educated layman just as well, 
perhaps better, than by a physician or a surgeon or a professional 
physiologist. It is a question chiefly of historical criticism, and 
we must have a conclusive answer concerning each advance which 
is quoted as an instance, how much of it has been due to vivisec- 
tional experiment and how much to other sources, and this amount 
must be clearly and accurately ascertained. It will not do, as has 
been the case in many of the arguments, to draw such a picture 
»s that of an amputation in the seventeenth century and one per- 
formed last year, and say that the change is due to vivisection^ I 
We might just as well point to the prisons of the Inquisition and J 
then to one of our present convict establishments and claim all' 
the credit of the change for the fact that our judges wear wigsi' 
The real questions are: What advances in detail are due to vivi-^ 
section ? Could these advancea have been made without viviseo 
tion ? If vivisection was necessary for elementary and primitive! 
research, is it any longer necessary, seeing that we have such 
splendid and rapidly-developing methods in hundreds of other 
directions ? Have we made complete and exhaustive use of all 
other available methods, not open to objection ? And finally, are 
the advances based upon vivisection of animals capable of being 
adapted conclusively for mankind, for whose benefit they are pro- 
fessedly made ? 

It must be perfectly clear that to answer all these questions, 
specific instances must be given, and that they must be analyzed 
historically with great care. This has already been done in many 
instances, and I am bound to say in every case known to me, to 
the utter disestablishment of the claims of vivisection. 

Take the ciuse of the alleged discovery of the circulation of 
the blood by Harvey, and it can be clearly shown that quite as 
much as Harvey knew was known before his time, and that it is 
only our insular pride which has claimed for him the merit of the 
discovery. That he made any solid contribution to the facts of 
the case by vivisection is conclusively disproved, and this was 
practically admitted before the Commission by such good author- 
ities as Dr. Acland and Dr. Lauder Brunton. The circulation was 
not proved till Malpighi used the microscope, and though in that 
observation he used a vivisectional experiment his proceeding was 
wholly unnecessary, for he could have better and more easily have 
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**Owr hands are empty, but onr mouths are 
full o{ promises:' ( Claude Bernard, Paris) 

"On nice moral questions, I do not think 
the working physiologist can be trusted to 
decide." (z>r. Wickam Legg, England) 
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used the web of the frog's foot than its lung. It is, moreover 
perfectly clear, that were it incumbent on any one to prove the 
circulation of the blood now as a new theme, it could not be done 
by any vivisectional process, but could at once be satisfactorily 
established by a dead body and an injecting syringe. In fact, I 
think I might almost say that the systemic circulation remained 
incompletely proved until the examination of injected tissues by 
the microscope had been made. 

But supposing we grant, for the sake of argument, that such 
an important discovery had been made by vivisection and by it 
j^there still remains the all-important question, is it necessary 
iich mediaeval methods for modern research ? No one can 
iat the rude methods employed in Charles II's reign for 
|g evidence — the rack, the boot, the thumb-screw, and the 
match — were occasionally the means of accomplishing 
of justice, but need we go back to them now ? The very 
Jy for ending them brought into use fresh and far less 
I methods, and I am inclined to make the claim for physi- 
Jj^athology, and the practice of medicine and surgery that 
retention of this cruel method of research is hindering 
egress, that if it were utterly stopped, the result would 
' be the search for, and the finding of, far better and more 
r means of discovery. To urge its continuance on the ground 
I was useful in the seventeenth century is just as reasonable 
3k the astronomer to go back to the cumbrous tackle by 
[uyghens first worked his lenses. 

the method of obtaining evidence by torture was occa- 

successful, there can be little doubt that as a rule it failed 

^ the inquirers astray. So I say it has been with vivisec- 

method of research, it has constantly led those who have 

it into altogether erroneous conclusions, and the records 

instances in which not only have animals been fruitlessly 

I, but human lives have been added to the list of victims 

Sason of its false light. 

Those who have recently advocated vivisection seem to have 
gotten or to have ignored this most fatal objection, and as a 
le they have indulged in a line of argument which ii^ little more 
ftn assertion. For the purpose of this paper I have gone care- 
over a large mass of literature upon the subject, and find 
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that the bulk of it is altogether beyond criticism, because it does 
not deal with fact. Thus in a recent address on the subject by 
Professor Humphrey, of Cambridge, there is a long list of advances 
in medicine and surgery, every one of which is attributed to vivi- 
section solely because some experiments were mixed up in the 
history of each instance ; but not an effort was made to show that 
the advances were due to vivisection. The proper method for the 
discussion of this subject is to take up a number of special instances 
and to subject them to careful criticism, chiefly by historical evi- 
dence, and as soon as the advocates of vivisection do this success- 
fully, I am prepared to grant their case. But hitherto they have 
failed. 

Serial literature during the last few months has been singu- 
larly fertile in articles on the question of vivisection, and one 
commanding attention as an editorial is to be found in Nature of 
March 9th. 

There the a priori argument for vivisection is put in the 
familiar illustration that " it would be more reasonable to hope to ' 
make out the machinery of a watch by looking at it, than to hope 
to understand the mechanism of a living animal by mere contem- 
plation." Unfortunately there is a fault in the analogy, and it 
may be far more truly put in the converse, than it would be wholly- 
impossible to repair the damaged movements of a watch by experi- 
menting with an upright pendulum clock. There is a perfectly- 
parallel dissimilarity between the functions and the diseases of 
animals and those of man. 

In the same article is a quotation from the article of Sir 
William Gull, to the effect that the experiments of Bernard, in 
baking living dogs to death in an oven, have opened the way to 
our understanding the pathology of fever. In zymotic diseases 
the elevated temperature is not a cause of the disease, but its 
consequence, and the answer to the argument is that not a single 
contribution of any kind has yet been made to the cure of scarlet 
fever. Its course cannot be shortened by one hour. Medicine 
is powerless for the cure of zymotics, whilst hygiene is all-powerful 
in their prevention, and the medicine of the future lies wholly in 
this direction. Drugs are impotent, but sanitary laws can and 
will banish all these diseases, when they are completely understood 
and fulfilled. 
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The article continues that "between 1864 and 1867, seven new 
drugs were added to the Pharmacopoeia, of which at least the two 
most useful, carbolic acid and ph^^sostigma, are due to vivisec- 
tion." Upon the question of new drugs I can speak only with 
great reserve, for such a wholesome skepticism concerning drugs 
has been introduced by the medical schism of homoeopathy, that 
I look upon all new drugs with gi^eat suspicion. Sir William 
Gull himself says he has not much belief in drugs. I fear most 
new drugs do more harm than good ; some of them, such as 
chloral, most certainly have done so. I cannot learn that physos- 
tigma is of any practical service, and I have shown in my pub- 
lished writings that carbolic acid has done far more harm than 
good. Perhaps it would have been better if we had never heard 
of it. The question of the investigation of the actions of drugs 
by experiments on animals I have to confess is a very difficult 
one, because after we have found out what they do in one animal 
we find that in another the results are wholly different, and the 
• process of investigation has to be repeated in man. Not only so, 
but in human individuals the actions of drugs in very many cases 
vary so much, that each fresh patient may form really a new 
research. Pharmacy forms, therefore, at least, a very shaky 
argument for vivisection. 

Finally, the Editor of Nature deals with the argument of 
proportion, which is stated to the effect that the proportion of 
pain inflicted by vivisection bears but small ratio to the pain 
relieved by the discoveries effected in that way. But if this 
question be examined historically, as it must be for the sake ^f 
justness, it will be found that the argument is all the other way. 
To take the case of Ferrier's experiments, if the history of the 
point be examined, even from the period of Saucerotte till now, 
the number of experiments recorded is perfectly awful, and we 
can easily imagine that many more were performed and not put 
on record. Concerning the arteries this is still more true ; and 
it is, to say the least of it, very doubtful if any permanent good 
has been done by them. What we do really know about both of 
these matters with certainty has been derived from the post- 
mortem examinations of our failures in human subjects, and not 
from vivisection experiments. 

In a work published within the last few weeks by a distin- 
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guished member of this Society, Dr. George Gore, entitled " The 
Scientific Basis of National Progress/' and at p. 80, will be found 
the following sentence : " The Antivivisection movement is but 
one of the phases of the ever-existing conflict between the 
advancing and retarding sections of mankind." 

I do not know whether I belong to the antivivisection move- 
ment or not, but I certainly cannot rank myself with those who 
attribute to vivisection the merit which distinctly belongs to other 
causes. So far I am an antivivisectionist most thoroughly. 

Similarly I do not know whether or not I am to be regarded 
as belonging to the *' retarding section of mankind." If I am so 
classed, I fear I shall be in company as strange to me as I shall 
be objectionable to it. But my relief is great as I read further in 
Dr. Gore's book and see upon what grounds he has built his con- 
clusion. I have never heard that Dr. Gore has conducted any 
vivisection research himself, and therefore I assumed that he took 
his argument from some other source. He was kind. enough to 
give me his reference for the following statement, which he makes, 
at page 81 : " Ferrier's comparatively recent vivisection experi- 
ments have already enabled medical men to treat more success- 
fully those formidable diseases, epilepsy and abscess of the 
brain." His authority is an anonymous article in the British 
Medical Journal of November 19th, 1881, in which a series of cases 
is given in support of this extraordinary statement. The purport 
of it is that the experiments of Ferrier have led to greater cer- 
tainty in applying the trephine for the removal of depressed 
fractures, etc., which had produced serious symptoms, or for the 
relief of matter in cerebral abscesses. 

I do not propose now to go into this very wide and difficult 
question, because I shall have a fuller opportunity on another 
occasion. I shall only say that Ferrier's first experiments were 
published in 1873, and that previous to that time a large number 
of cases are on record where the seat of injury was ascertained 
with perfect accuracy by simpler and less misleading methods — 
in one case by myself in 1868. The a priori difficulties in the 
application of Ferrier's conclusions are enormous and, as it seems 
to me, insuperable ; and, after a most careful historical considera- 
tion of the illustration quoted by Dr. Gore, my verdict is most 
decidedly that of not proven. 
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Vivisection Useless to flankind 



Vivisection is essentially and iinavoidahly 
'uel in itself. In order to obtaip accurute v<.- 
ilts the animals must be healthy, strong, ami 
fall possession of their senses and intelligence, 
lie admlnistratisn of anaesthetics of any iiaturt^ 
tiates the outcome of the experiment in any 
stance and destroys its utility in the majority 
' cases. To stupify an animal partially, to 
ait until that effect has passed off, and then to 
utilate it, enables the operator to say that an- 
jthesia was employed and this course is pur- 
ed largely for the sake of effect, for medical 
erature falls frequently Into the hands of the 
Ity either in the shape of original reports or 
itracts culled from them and republished in 
agazines or newspapers. Indeed, vivisectors 
emselves abet the distribution of such reading 
atter in order to advertise their profound 
Isdom as Investigators, and to impress the 
iblic with the idea of their importance as 
achers, and therefore as being in consequence 
ore skilful than the ordinary physicians, of 
liomthe public know nothing through this 
ethod of advertising. * * * * * 
Vivisection is useless to mankind. No 
imal parellels man in anatomical structure, 
physiological action, nor in mode or object 
life. The most rabid experimentalist wiU 
►t admit that he has the brain of an ape in his 
anial cavity, the lungs of a dog in his thorax, 
the skin of an ass beneath his clothing, 
thougli he might as well possess them after 
becomes wedded to his work, for all the 
orth he has as a practical physician to the sick 
d suffering. He argues from false premises, 
5 deductions are wrong, their application to 
e treatment of disease is illogical in conse- 
ence. Man is neither a brute or an evolution- 
om one, although he sometimes degrades 
[11 self below the level of the brute by his 
sregardof the written and unwritten laws of 
k1 and man. 

( William B. D. Blackwood, M, D.) 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 



t a, question of stTRRENPER butofACsc^vlfl 

To throw away cruelty and receive iml* 

compassion is like throwing away con* 

cm to receive the bloom of healthy thrQw- 

ly blindness to receive sight, _J 



Vivisection 

A Scicnee witiiont Gf>d ! A lustful gr^ed 

or so\ etvi^u Knowlod^e, arming hand si of povi^er 

To search out ^Nature's secret, plenteous dower 

Of deep, indwelling Life ! Dumb victims bleed 

And suffer Torture ; and their strained eyes plead 

A helpless misery as they shrink and cower 

While cruel fingers wantonly deflower 

Some part of wonted use. 

No human need is aided; but, divinest use denied, 

The low beast's maiming will invite the high 

Immortal man's ; till horrors multiplied 

Destroy all thought of healing ; and the cry 

Of sick humanity be answered by 

An outraged Nature and a God defied." 

(C E. Bowe, England) 



One feels when reading an account of the 
rrors perpetrated in the vivisectionist's labo- 
tories that if those experimentalists would 
ive the lower animals (as they are called) 
>iie and would vivisect each other, society and 
[erice would be all the better for the change, 
c^ivhat is now sickening literature, and noth- 
^ else, would become in the hands of a graphic 
ronicler as interesting as the account of a 
al for murder in France or a description of a 
iloese execution. {English paper) 



<<Cnielty would need no hell 

5ave the ghosts of the sad beasts should 

come. 
And standing, silent, crowd their centered 

heads, 
Stare the ill man to madness." 



True Character of Vivisectors 



* "I do not believe that a single experi- 
menter says to himself when he gives curari to 
a rabbit, or cuts the spinal marrow of a dog, 
or poisons a frog, "Here is an experiment 
which will relieve or will cure the disease of 
some man.'* No, in truth, he does not think of 
that ! He says to himself, "I shall clear up an 
obscure point; I will seek out a new fact. 
And this scientific curiosity (italics not in orig- 
inal) which alone animates him, is explained by 
the high idea he has formed of science. This 
is why we pass our days in foetid laboratories, 
surrounded by groaning creatures, in the midst 
of blood and suffering, bent over palpitating 
entrails." — Dr. Richet, of Paris, in Bevue des 
Deux Mondes, February 15, 1883. 



Medical Faculty 

^* Nothing without Cruelty" might really be 
the device of the medical profession at the 
present moment. If a remedy be proposed 
founded on a long series of painful experi- 
ments on animals, it is received at once with 
acclammation as quite sure to save thousands of 
lives, even before it has saved a single one. 
If, on the contrary, it has nothing to do with 
cruelty of any kind, then, no matter what evi- 
dence is produced of its practical efficacy, or 
how distinguished may be the name of its 
originator, it falls as dead as a door-nail on the 
medical eBx.—{Edinhurg, Scotland, Beport.) 
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ments. If it is publicly announced, as has been done of late very 
widely, that human diseases have been cured and human suffering 
lessened by experiments on the lower animals, the public must 
therein see a strong argument for vivisection. But such announce- 
ments are open to the test of historical examination, and to this I 
propose to subject the most important of them. I am equally 
open to discuss in the same way those points of less apparent 
usefulness, the matters of mere physiological discovery, on some 
future occasion, if it should arise ; but, as with these, the only 
defence can be, that some day they may prove of service, it is 
clearly best to deal first with those for which an actual and not 
merely a potential utility is claimed. 

Those of my professional brethren who take the other side 
may probably complain that I have selected a lay audience for the 
discussion ; but the answer is, that by the circulation of pam- 
phlets, and by communicated paragraphs in newspapers, they have 
already taken the initiative, and I am but meeting them on their 
own ground. 

I am quite well aware that I am one of a small minority of 
my profession in my view that vivisection is useless as a method 
of research, but the answer I am disposed to offer on this point is, 
that not one in a hundred of mj'^ professional brethren have ever 
seriously examined the question. Ninety-nine take for granted 
the statements of the hundredth, and he, in turn, has not gone 
into the matter upon that side from which alone a safe answer can 
be given — that of historical criticism. 

The dispute, as I have already said, is not to be settled by 
mere statement of opinion, one way or the other ; nor is it a 
question of authority. On the argument of authority a very 
singular answer has been given by the supporters of vivisection 
in the case of the late Sir William Fergusson, who stated in his 
evidence before the Royal Commission that in his opinion nothing 
had been gained for surgery by experiments on the lower ani- 
mals — an opinion which I entirely endorse. During his lifetime, 
Sir William Fergusson had heaped upon him all the distinctions 
which his Queen, his country and his profession had it in their 
power to bestow. He was the titular head of his profession, its 
most successful operator, one of its greatest anatomists, its most 
widely employed practitioner, its most successful teacher, the 
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author of its principal text-book on surgery — ^but now, when he 
is dead, we are told he was not a scientific surgeon, because he 
did not believe in vivisection. Nobody said this in his lifetime, 
and so late as 1873 he was elected President of the British Medical 
Association, over all the profoundly scientific surgeons of the 
Metropolis. I share Sir William's opinions concerning vivisection, 
and I am quite content to rank with him on that account as an 
unscientific surgeon. 

A pamphlet has recently been published in this town on 
" The Influence of Yivisection on Human Surgery," by Mr. 
Sampson Gamgee, in which the proposition is set forth that without 
experiments on living animals " scientific surgery could not have 
been founded, and its present humane and safe practice would 
have been impossible." Mr. Gamgee supports this proposition 
by a series of instances which we may presume are the best and 
strongest he could find. These I tabulate as follows, and I shall 
discuss them historically in this order. 

I. Treatment of injuries of the head^ and the theory 
of Contre-coup. 
IL Amputation of the Hip-joint. 
III. Paracentesis Thoracis. 
lY. Subcutaneous Tenotomy 
V. Treatment of Aneurism, Ligature, and Torsion of 

Arteries. 
VI. Transfusion. 
YII. Abdominal Surgery. 
YIII. Function of Periosteum. 
IX. The Ecraseur. 
X. Detection of Poison. 

Mr. Gamgee tells us that the Academic de Chirurgie gave out 
the subject of contre-coup and its influence in injuries of the head 
as the subject for a prize competition, and that the prize was 
obtained in 1778 by M. Saucerotte, whose essay was based "on 
literary research, clinical observations, and twenty-one experi- 
ments on living dogs." * He omits, however, to make any e^ti- 

* Memoire sur les Contre-coups dans les l^ions de la T§te, par M. 
Saucerotte (Couronn6 en 1768), Mem. Acad, de Chirurgie, torn, x, 327, 
et seq. 
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mate of the value of the experiments on the dogs, which seems 
to me to be absolutely nothing ; and he quite forgets to mention 
that the theory of contre-coup had been completely established 
for nearly two centuries before, and had been particularly the sub- 
lect of Paul Ammannus, of Leipsic, who wrote a well-known work, 
" De resonitu sen contra fissura cranii,'^ in 1614, in which trepan- 
ning is recommended at the point of contre-coup, as had been 
practiced by Paul Barbette, of Amsterdam, thirteen years before 
that. The theory of contre-coup, and the fatal practices arising 
from it, are happily now buried in oblivion, in spite of Saucerotte's 
vivisection, and would never again have been alluded to, but for 
Mr. Gamgee's unfortunate resurrection of them. 

The modern verdict concerning fractures of the skull is given 
tersely in Mr. Flint South's words, *Hhe less done as regards 
meddling with them the better ,'* and "a knowledge of counter 
fractures is quite uncertain.'' In fact nothing could be more 
unfortunate than the selection of M. Saucerotte's experiments as 
an illustration of the value of vivisection, for they were performed 
for a purpose which was long ago recognized as futile, and in 
support of a practice universally condemned. 

M. Saucerotte says— "Pour ^tablir le diagnostic des Ifeions 
des diflP^rentes parties du viscSre, j'ai cru devoir prendre la voie 
de I'exp^rience et de Tobservation. Ce ne sont point ici des con- 
sequences hasard^es, ce sont les r6sult^ts de faits p^nible, que 
formeront, a ce que j'espfere un foyer lumineux, dont les rayons 
r^pondront le plus grand jour sur la pratique." He anticipated 
many of Terrier's experiments by more than a hundred years, aYid 
when he trephined the skulls of dogs and injured their brains on 
the right side, he found that they became somewhat feeble on their 
left sides, and vice versa^ a fact that had been established by 
pathology long before. His idea of imitating the injury of contre- 
coup, was to pass a knife right through the substance of the brain, 
till it impinged on the inner surface of the skull opposite the 
trephine hole, a most absurd experiment, as the contre-coup 
injures at the opposite surface only, and not necessarily at all the 
intervening brain substance. 

Reading his experiments, they seem so like Ferrier's that I 
fancy if Dr. Ferrier had known of the existence of this essay he 
would have found little need to repeat its work. 
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low Rabies are Manufactured 



A Problem 



Recipe 



alice \ f Imbecility 

>wardice V aa Equal Parts -j Ignorance 
jrvousness J I Imagination 

Dog hatred, add quantum sufflcit. 

Shake the ingredients well up, look intently 
d constantly at the mixture, carefully scan the 
lumns of the daily press for Hydrophobia 
nouncements and imagine every playful, lost, 
ik or worried dog that is at liberty out of doors 
In the frenzied stage of "rabies." 
^oodroffe Hill of England^ Felloto of the Boyal 
liege of Veterinary Surgeons) 



The Hydrophobia Scare 

"In the name of Pasteur there has been a 
locaust of dogs. But for him thousands of 
js now lying in heaps upon the market gar- 
is of Europe would be alive and happy. 

Those who have been spared are prisoners 
war, caged and fettered and in hourly peril 
being slaughtered on owner's door-steps or 
en to the dog's home for happy C?) despatch. 

* * * My objection to (M. Pasteur) is 
t in the interests of vivisection his establish- 
at has been advertised by illegitimate means. 
J panic would have died out long ago, but it 

been fomented by the press in the interests 
Pasteurism, and when the mad-dog was not 
liable for sensational treatment, a mad-dog 
been invented. One thing is certain ; the 
sent epidemic of rabies did not commence 
Pasteur was ready for it. If he were to- 
Tow to abandon his experiments in this 
tction, and turn his attention to, say, small 
or cholera, we should hear of very few 
js of mad dogs. The best way to stamp out 
rophobia would be to unmuzzle all the dogs 
send Pasteur to the North Pole. 
The force of foolery can go no farther than 
. A muzzled dog, a harmless pet, runs out 
bs owner's door for a moment and is instant- 
sized and beaten to death by s.po8se of police- 
, under the command of an inspector. 
Pasteur has much to answer for. It is be- 
ing every day more and more patent that 
mad dog panic is fostered in the interests 
ivisection. 

Hundreds of cases of hydrophobia are de- 

•ately manufactured in order to keep down 

>pposition to the cutting up of live animals. 

{London Beferee of Atigust 2, 1886) 



Impromptu lines upon a remark with refer- 
ence to vivisection, "but they have no souls," 

Come Carlo, dear four-footed friend. 

And look at me that I may trace 
Once more that glance of loving light. 

Which lends such beauty to thy face. 
But whence it comes and what it means, 

Can take small place in Nature's roll ; 
Thy gaze is but atonic play, 

For Carlo, dear, thou hast no soul(?) 

Give me thy paw ; 'tis trustier far 

Than many a hand cf human mould ; 
And greet me with thy honest tongue 

Which never a human lie has told. 
And yet thy steadfastness and truth 

'Twere idle folly to extol ; 
They're only matter's fleeting form 

Eor Carlo, dear, thou hast no soul(?) 

There let my vivisecting knife 

Slow make thee, dumb, and maimed, and blind ; 
Thy torture weighs not in the scale. 

Matter must be the store of mind. 
Ah ! God, that look ; that piteous cry. 

What is this thought beyond control? 
Can science be a cruel lie, 

And' faithful Carlo have a soul? 

{L, H* E, in London Zoophilist) 



Cruelty to dumb animals is one of the most 
distinguishing vices of the lowest and basest of 
the people. Whenever it is found, it is a cer- 
tain mark of ignorance and meanness — an 
intrinsic mark which all the external advantages 
of wealth, splendor and nobility cannot obliterate 
It will consist neither with true learning nor 
true civility, and religion disclaims and detests 
it as an insult upon the majesty and goodness 
of God, who, having made the instincts of 
brute beasts minister to the improvement of 
the mind, as well as to the convenience of the 
body, hath furnished us with a motive to mercy 
and compassion toward them very strong and 
powerful, but too refined to have any influence 
on the illiterate or irreligious. 

(By the Saintly Divine, ''Jones ofNaylanW') 

<'The great duty of life is not to give 
pain." 



The good and great Lord Shaftsbury of 
England, said about vivisection ''the tliought 
of this diabolical system haunts and disturbs 
me night and day. 
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"As. nothing is too cruel, so nothing is too 
loathsome for the vivisectors. W. Gaucher 
revels in a new way of giving animals Bright*f4 
Disease. It consists in injecting into gnineav 
pigs certain products of animal organs, so that\ 
the poor creatures die of diseased kidneys. \ , 
Dr. Klein, Mr. Lingard and others are amusing \ . 
themselves by feeding fowls upon the putrid \, 
lungs of men and animals to induce tuberculosis / 
and inoculating guinea-pigs, which persist in dis-/ 
apointing these fragrant persons by prematui^ 
death from blood poisoning. And the result 
of all the diabolical cruelties practised is the 
power of PRODUCING diseases but not a step 
towards their cure. The effect of their grue- 
some processes are found to be quite different 
on different animals, and are, therefore, scarce- 
y ever a guide to their effects on human beings. 
Let no one, however, be discouraged ; they will 
presently want human beings to practice on." 

{Halifax*' Critic'') 

The Crime of the World, 
Vivisection 



And beyond all this, in abyssmal deeps 
The Spirit of Cruelty sows and reaps, 
In the chambers of Torture that wear to day 
The glow of the cruel inquisitor's sway ; 
'Tis impious zeal that in Murder deals. 
Not Humanity's heart-throb that grandly feels. 
O, shrink from the terrible hand, blood-dyed, 
That all claim of the merciful soul denied ; 
The foulest and blackest, most fearful crime, 
Injustice the rankest ! most barbarous sight I 
Pretense of Knowledge assailing the Right ! 
Vivisection, the depths of all cruelty thine. 
Thy crimes are the false lights that luridly shine. 



**Now that Jews, Heretics and Witches can 
no longer be tormented, punched with red-hot 
irons and burnt, the human race satisfies its 
thirst for cruelty on faithful, sensitive animals. 
So long as there is something to be burnt, 
flogged, cut in pieces, it little matters what. 

( Thier und Menschen Freundy Germany^ 






*'The grand name of Science is now pros- 
tituted to the uses of those hellish crimes and 
vile monstrous cruelties, too loathsome often- 
times to be even written about by the fiendish 
tormentors themselves." 

(^London Paper) 



We can easily run from these few premises 
to the full realization that there is a passion of 
cruelty still sweeping along in our world and 
our country — a passion which should be met and 
be eliminated more perfectly from the human 
heart. It was the disgrace of the past ; it is the 
DEKPKR INFAMY of the present because the cul- 
ture of the race has moved forward sin'*' 
times of Nero and Catherine de Medici. 
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The Camera Versus the Gun 



The camera is a delightful compauioiifJ 
a day's wandering tlirough the woods, amlt' 
sportsman who goes out with one, as Tvell' 
with his gun, returns with less game, but wit 
pictures that instantly call to mind sceneji 
pleasure. The camera secures the bird.l* 
deprives no innocent creature of its life. It 
true the hunter has no venison for dinner/^ 
he can always show the picture of the anid 
whose life would, but for the camera, havel)<< 
sacrificed for the sake of sport. 
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Many of the conclusions of Saucerotte's experiments are 
eminently absurd, and, save that of the decussation of the fibres, 
which was known before, I can find few that have been since 
accepted, and those that have been he candidly avows were pre- 
viously observed in cases of disease. Finally, the conclusions 
concerning treatment of injuries of the head which he draws from 
.bis experiments are not such as would be listened to in modern 
surgery, and it is certain that if they were ever acted upon they 
must have had results almost uniformly disastrous. \ 

The fact is, that the whole run of vivisectional experimentsA 
on the brains of animals, now extending over hundreds of years, \ 
have given no sort of assistance to the elucidation of the physi- I 
ology of that wonderful organ, so contradictory have been the I 
results. On this subject Dr. W. B. Carpenter, who curiously j 
enough has recently appeared as an ardent supporter of vivisection, 
says, in the seventh edition of his standard work on the " Prin- 
ciples of Human Physiology," p. 645, " The results of partial 
mutilations are usually in the first instance a general disturbance 
of the cerebral functions ; which subsequently, however, more or 
less quickly subsides, leaving but little apparent affection of the 
animal functions, except muscular weakness. The whole of one 
hemisphere has been removed in this way, without any evident 
consequence, save a temporary feebleness of the limbs on the 
opposite side of the body, and what was supposed to be a defi- 
ciency of sight through the opposite eye. * * * So far as 
any inferences can be safely drawn from them these experiments 
fully bear out the conclusion that the cerebrum is the organ of 
Intelligence," a conclusion which surely has never been doubted, 
since it was first the object of the then savage club to destroy the 
intelligence of a foe by cracking his skull. Continuing his 
researches on such experiments as those of Saucerotte and Perrier, 
Dr. Carpenter tersely sums up the prima facie objections to them, 
objections which seem to him, as they seem to me, to be fatal to 
their utility : "It is obvious that much of the disturbance of the 
sensorial powers which is occasioned by this operation is fairly 
attributable to the laying open of the cranial cavity, to the dis- 
turbance of the normal vascular pressure, and to the injury 
necessarily done to the parts which are left by their severance 
from the cerebellum." Dr. Marshall Hall also pointed out long 
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ago that injury to the dura-mater is an important factor in the 
results obtained. 

II. — Amputa^tion op the Hlp Joint. 

At page 8 of his pamphlet, Mr. Qamgee makes the astonishing 
statement that this operation was only attempted after it was proved 
safe by vivisection. The authority he has been kind enough to 
give me for this is a brief sentence in the preface to the ninth 
volume of the *' Memoires de PAcad^mie de Chirurgie,*' written 
by the Secretary General and published in 1178. 

But the first hint we get of amputation of the hip-joint is 
from a German surgeon named Yohler, who was in practice about 
1690. It is doubtful if he ever performed it on a living patient, 
but it is on record that he tried on the dead body. But it was 
performed by M. la Croix, of Orleans, in 1148, not only on one 
limb, but on both limbs of the same patient, the first operation 
being successful, and the second almost so. This was nearly thirty 
years before the publication of the vivisection of dogs ; and there 
are many other cases of success previous to Mr. Gamgee's alleged 
origin of the operation, one being by the celebrated Ker of North- 
ampton, in 1178 ; and as Mr. Gamgee has published a large book 
on amputation of the hip-joint, it is surprising that he did not 
know something more about the history cf the operation. 

III.— Paracentesis Thoracis. 

Mr. Gamgee makes another most unfortunate selection in the 
case of William Hewson, who based a theoretical operation for 
pneumothorax upon experiments on living dogs and rabbits so 
long ago as 1769. He made a wound in the side of the chest and 
admitted air into the pleura, where no air ought to be, and then 
he operated to get it out again. When such a condition is brought 
about in man, and no vital organ seriously injured, the patient 
gets perfectly well without any operation. I cannot learn that 
Hewson's operation for the removal of air has ever been performed 
on man. When pneumothorax occurs from disease it is generally 
associated with conditions necessarily fatal, for which no opera- 
tion is advisable. On this point the greatest authority, Dr. 
Bowditch, of New York, saj^s, " I have operated once in pneumo- 
hydrothorax, with temporary relief and comparative ease for 
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several days. Many theoretical objections may he urged against 
the operation in such a case ; but as the operation can do no harm 
and may give much relief, I shall operate again in such a case." 
The proceeding is therefore doubtful, the conditions are extremely 
rare, pure pneumothorax, such as Hewson invented his proceed- 
ings for, never needs it, and therefore his experiments on living 
dogs and rabbits were useless. 

Finally, tapping for the removal of fluid in the chest was 
practiced long before Hewson 's time, and therefore his research 
was needless. Hewson really based his proposal on this well- 
known practice, but in this he was anticipated in the most favor- 
able cases — those of wounds — for Anel, of Amsterdam, published 
quite the same proposal in 1 TOiT, and it has been uniformly con- 
demned by every writer on military surgery since, because the 
removal of the air merely induces bleeding.* Anel devised a 
syringe for the purpose, which has been revived as the modern 
aspirator.f Had Mr. Gamgee known anything of Dominic Anel 
he would never have mentioned William Hewson. 

IV. — Subcutaneous Tenotomy. 

I have traced the history of the surgery of tendons, and I 
cannot see the slightest reason to attribute any of the advances in 
this department to the alleged vivisections of John Hunter. I 
cannot find any record of these experiments, beyond the allusions 
to them by Drewry Ottley^ and Palmer in his life of Hunter. 

The same accident which happened to Hunter in 1761 hap- 
pened to the first Monro in 1726, and from the latter instance a 
very marked advance in surgical practice was at once made, and 
a contrivance invented by Monro himself, for his own case, is still 
in use and goes by his name. No such advance was made from 
Hunter's accident or from his vivisections. In their histories of 
the progress of orthopaedic surgery. Little and Adams make no 
such claim for Hunter. Adams points out clearly, and with j ustice, 
that Hunter established the principles on which subcutaneous 
surgery is now conducted ; but these he established from clinical 

* Flint South' 8 edition of Chelms, vol. i, p. 452. 

f L*Art de Sucer les Plaies sans le servir de la bouche d'un homme. 
Amsterdam, 1707. 
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observations, not from experiments upon animals. And in his 
lecture on " Ruptural Tendons *' (vol. i, p. 436), Hunter says not 
one word about his vivisections, or any conclusions he derived 
from them as to the method of repair of tendons. If he ever 
made any such experiments he must have placed very little value 
upon them. 

If we trace the development of tenotomy we find that Hunter's 
experiments had no influence upon it at all. They were performed, 
it is said, in 1167. But the first tenotomy was not performed till 
1784, by Lorenz, at Frankfort, and then the conditions were abso- 
lutely in defiance of the principles of subcutaneous surgery. It 
was done by an open wound, and this practice was continued with 
hardly any modification till far on in this century. In fact, as 
Adams points out, it is from 1831 that the commencement of scien- 
tific tenotomy dates, at the hands of Stromeyer. If this is so, and 
Adams makes his case out most conclusively (Club-Foot, 1873), 
how utterly useless Hunter's experiments on dogs must have been 
to lie forgotten and unnoticed till unearthed in Mr. Gamgee's 
pamphlet of 1882, one hundred and fifteen years after they were 
performed; or how singularly careless and inattentive to the 
teachings of vivisection the medical profession must be, that they 
should allow this immense discovery to lie neglected from 176T 
till 1831. 

To bring forward so rash an illustration as this for the value 
of vivisection is to cast a terrible slur at the profession of surgery, 
a slur which I do not think at all deserved if the true history of 
such advances is carefully investigated, and the moving causes of 
them properly credited. 

V. — Treatment op Aneurism, Ligature and Torsion op 
Arteries. 

Mr. Qamgee alludes to the oft-quoted story of the Hunterian 
operation for aneurism as a proof of the aid vivisection has given 
to surgery. This illustration has been so completely and so often 
destroyed, that it is absolutely unnecessary to allude to it further 
than to explain that Hunter modified Anel's operation merely 
because he found the artery near to the seat of disease would not 
hold the ligature, and the patients bled to death. As the arteries 
of animals never suffer from the disease in question, experiments 
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upon them could not have helped Hunter in any way whatever. 
Sir James Paget, who has lately appeared as an ardent advocate 
for vivisection, and, therefore, may be appealed to by me as a 
witness not biased to my view, has recorded his opinion in the 
Hunterian oration given at the College of Surgeons in 1877, that 
Hunter's improvement in the treatment of aneurism "was not the 
result of any laborious phj'siological induction ; it was mainly 
derived from facts very cautiously observed in the wards and 
deadhouse." In this opinion Sir James Paget is undoubtedly 
correct. 

Concerning the tying and torsion of arteries I am in a posi- 
tion to speak with some authority, because I have myself performed 
experiments on living animals, and hajffi^fop^d tiow futile they 
are, and how uncertain and UQ.tr.ustworthy are their results. Mr. 
Gamgee tells us that some local worthies, who distinguished them- 
selves by early performances of serious operations, practiced their 
'prentice hands on living animals. This i s jiot s cientific experi- 
mentation, but culpable and wholly unnecessary cruelty. It is on 
the dissectin g table that a surgeon prepares his hand for his work, 
and not on thel)odies of living animals. I have never known nor 
heard of such an instance before, and I trust there are no more to 
be quoted. Any surgeon who did this now would, I am sure, 
receive a universal condemnation from his professional brethren. 

Mr. Gamgee quotes Jones's experiments on the arteries of 
animals as an instance of a valuable contribution to surgical pro- 
gress by experiments on animals, and I do not think any more 
complete illustration could be quoted in support of the uselessness 
of vivisection as a method of scientific research than that of the 
history of the physiological and pathological processes to be 
observed in arteries. If we consider the question from what some 
would call the purely scientific side, that is apart altogether from 
any practical bearings it may have for the relief of human suffer- 
ings and the cure of human disease, it consists merely of a mass 
of observations in which each observer contradicts some other. 
Upon this subject I wrote as follows so long ago as 1865 : — 

" John Hunter warned surgeons to avoid injuring any of the 
coats of an artery, and to this effect advised that the ligature 
should not be drawn so tight as to cut them ; while many of his 
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contemporaries and successors dreaded any injuries so much that 
they used all sorts of clumsy contrivances to avoid it — such as 
pads of lint and bits of cork inserted between the arteries and 
ligature. Again, Travers, in his experiments on ligatures of 
arteries, demonstrated that Jones was quite wrong when he in- 
sisted that it was necessary to divide the inner coats ; and Mr. 
Dalrymple, of Norwich, proved by his experiments that while 
simple and continued contact of the parietes of a vessel, without 
the slightest wound of any of the coats was sufficient to produce 
permanent adhesion and obliteration, yet that division of the 
internal and middle coats without continued coaptation invariably 
failed to produce adhesion. Hodgson says that he cannot sub- 
stantiate Jones's statement that division of the coats is essential, 
and strongly supports the opinion that coaptation of the walls, 
without rupture of any of the coats, will produce occlusion. The 
theories of Dr. Jones were strongly supported by Profeeisor 
Thompson, his teacher, but were strongly opposed by Sir Phillip 
Crampton, who insisted that the division of the coats not only wa§ 
unnecessary, but that it frequently defeats its own object." — 
Medical Times and Gazette^ 1865, 

I quote this at length to show that fifteen years ago I found 
authorities differing so much on this scientific question that I 
thought it advisable to institute a new series of vivisectional ex- 
periments to decide it. The experiments performed by myself 
only added to the confusion, though nobody saw that at the time. 
What we were working at was to get quit of the ligature altogether, 
and to secure arteries by a temporary compression of some kind 
without injuring the coats. Acupressure promised to accomplish 
this; but it failed, for reasons I need not enter into here. The 
desire to get quit of the ligature was due to the fact that after a 
vessel was tied one end of the ligature was cut off and the other 
left hanging out of the wound, where it remained for weeks, some- 
times for months, and occasionally (as in Lord Nelson's case) for 
years. 

The amazing thing is that with all the experiments made upon 
animals nobody ever thought of cutting both ends of the ligature 
quite short and closing the wound over it. As a matter of fact, 
from the time of Ambrose Parfe to that of Simpson, an interval of 
over 300 years, we went bungling on with experiments on animals 
when the whole thing lay clear before us. It was the successful 
experiments of Baker Brown, and Thomas Keith upon women 
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suffering from ovarian tumors which showed us that if we use pure 
silk, cut the ends of the ligature short, and close the wound care- 
fully over them, success will be certain. Yet not content with 
this, we hear of fresh experiments on animals with carbolized 
catgut, chromicized catgut, kangaroo tendons and other novelties, 
which speedily die out when applied to human beings. 

In the case of the arteries, therefore, experimentation on 
animals has proved to be " science, falsely so called." What we 
have done in this direction is entirely the result of clinical expe- 
rience, and that only. 

YI. — Transfusion. 

^his operation was not initiated, as asserted by Mr. Gamgee, 
in the second half of the seventeenth centurj- by Dr. Lower, of 
Oxford, nor was it first proposed as a legitimate surgical opera- 
tion at all. It was proposed, and in all probability was really 
practiced, by the alchemists of the sixteenth century as an attempt 
to obtain for the wealthy aged a renewal of their lease of life, 
after the theory and legend of Faustus. Certain it is that allu- 
sions to it are frequent, though the first actual account of its 
performance is given by Andr^ Lib^vius, Professor of Medicine 
at Halle (Helmst., 1602), as having been performed by him in 
1594, the blood of a young, healthy man being transfused into a 
man aged and decrepit, but able and willing to pay for the sup- 
posed advantage. In the early part of the seventeenth century, 
it was a good deal discussed from this point of view, forgotten 
for awhile, and then after the Restoration it was reconsidered, 
and a great deal written about in this country and on the Conti- 
nent. An extremely interesting allusion to the experiments is to 
be found in the wonderful Diary of Samuel Pepjs . — 

"November 14th, 1666. — Dr. Croone told me, that at the 
Meeting at Gresham College to-night (which, it seems, they no^ 
have every Wednesday again), there was a pretty experiment of 
the blood of one dog let out ftill he died) into the body of 
another on one side, while all his own run out on the other side. 
The first died upon the place, and the other is very well, and likely 
to do well. This did give occasion to many pretty wishes, as of 
the blood of a Quaker to be let into an Archbishop, and such like ; 
but, as Dr. Croone says, may, if it takes, be of mighty use to man's 
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health, for the amending of bad blood by borrowing from a better 
body. 

'* 16th.-— This noon I met with Mr. Hooke, and he tells me 
the dog which was filled with another dog's blood at the College 
the other day is very well, and like to be so as ever, and doubts 
not it's being found of great use to men, and so does Dr. Whistler, 
who dined with us at the Tavern." 

The scheme of transfusion in all the experiments of the 
seventeenth century descriptions of which I have seen, was to 
take arterial blood from an animal and pass it into the veins of 
another, and that this was successful is not surprising. But this 
has never been attempted in modem times upon man. It certainly 
would not be justifiable ; because, to interfere with a large a«tery 
— and a large artery would be required — in a man is always an 
extremely risky thing. Dr. Lower, who is Mr. Gamgee's authority, 
in 1661 injected or tried to inject arterial blood from a lamb into 
a man, but the operation was so badly done that I do not believe 
any blood really passed. If Pepys's idea could have been carried 
out, of transferring some of the peaceful blood from the arteries 
of a member of the Society of Friends, for the replacement of the 
turbulent and brutal spirit of Archbishop Laud, some good might 
have been done, much of the terrible history of that time need not 
have been written, and I might not have appeared here as a critic 
of such experiments. But no such or any other good result was 
obtained. A large army of experimenters rushed into the field, a 
fierce controversy took place ; but before the eighteenth century 
dawned the whole thing was discredited and forgotten. Mr. Flint 
South gives a succinct history of the matter, and tells us that it 
was revived by the plan of mediate transfusion in the early part 
of the present century. The former experiments were fruitlessly 
repeated and others tried. The result is that the operation has a 
very insecure hold on professional opinion. I have seen it per- 
formed seven times without success in a single instance. I have 
twice been asked to do it, and have declined, and both patients 
are now alive and well. We hear a great deal of cases in which 
patients have survived after transfusion has been performed, but 
we hear little or nothing of its failures. Personally, I have no 
confidence in the proceeding. 
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YII. — Abdominal Surgery. 

Mr. Gamgee alludes to a vivisection experiment made by John 
Shipton, and published in 1703, as having laid the foundation for 
the recent advances of abdominal surgery, which are attracting 
the admiration of the whole professional world, and the instances 
he quotes date so late as 1880. If Shipton 's experiment has been 
so fertile, why has the crop been delayed for one hundred and 
seventy-seven years ? 

But even here Mr. Gamgee is wrong in his history. The 
whole progress of abdominal surgery dates from the first success- 
ful case of ovariotomy performed by Robert Houston in 1701. 
Failing to see the lesson taught by this, and led astray by vivi- 
section, no further success was achieved till 1809, by Ephraim 
McDowell, and it was not till 1867 that any^substantial gain was 
made. Disregarding all the conclusions of . experiment, Baker 
Brown showed us how to bring our mortality of ovariotomy down 
to 10 per cent.; and again, in 1876, Keith proved that it might be 
still further reduced. The methods of this reduction were such 
as only experience on human patients could indicate ; experiments 
on animals could and did teach nothing, for operations have been 
performed on thousands of animals every year for centuries and 
nothing whatever has been learnt from this wholesale vivisection. 

As soon as Keith's results were established abdominal sur- 
gery advanced so rapidly that now, only six years after, there is 
not a single organ in the abdomen that' has not had numerous 
operations performed upon it successfully. I have had, as is well 
known, some share in this advance, and I say without hesitation, 
that I have been led astray again and again by the published 
results of experiments on animals, and I have had to discard 
them entirely. 

Speaking of some recent attempts which have been made to 
operate on cases of cancer of the stomach, Mr. Gamgee says : 
" Warranting, as such cases do, the placing of cancer of the stomach 
amongst diseases curable by the knife, do they not also justify the 
vivisection of dogs b^^ Shipton and Travers, who, by their experi- 
ments, laid the first scientific foundation of intra-abdominal 
surgery ? " Such a statement as this must be so completely 
qualified as to be regarded as altogether inaccurate. No form of 
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cancer is yet known ever to have been cured, either by opera- 
tion or anything else. If removed it invariably returns, and in 
all these eases of cancer of the stomach quoted by Mr. Gamgee, 
save one, the disease speedilj^ returned and killed the patients. 
The one exception has not yet been under trial long enough to 
enable us to give an opinion. Doubtless it will have the same 
end as the others. 

VIII. — Function op Periosteum. 

The history of the development of our knowledge of the 
formation and growth of bone is exceedingly interesting, because 
it shows how completely misleading are the conclusions based 
upon vivisectional experiments, and how perfectly the secrets of 
Nature may be unraveled by a careful and intelligent examination 
of her own experiments. No one can look now at a necrosed 
bone without seeing how completely the whole story is there 
written. The history also exemplifies the fact that it is not only 
the purely practical details of surgery which are independent of 
vivisection for their development, but what are called the more 
scientific developments of physiological knowledge are equally 
possible without its aid, and are often retarded by its misguidance. 

The first real observer in this department was Jean Guichard 
Duvcrney, born in 1648, who achieved such distinction that Peyer, 
in a dedicatory epistle, says to him, " Sempitema te (Duverneyum) 
quondam trophoea manebunt et Regi vestro, Academise TJrbique 
gloriosum erit' tantum aluisse civem.*' He studied closely, and 
wrote a great deal about the anatomy, physiology, and surgery of 
bones, and in his books * he fully describes the method of growth 
and ossification of bone, its dependence for its nutrition and 
growth upon the periosteum ; the only thing he lacks is the micro- 
scopical knowledge of modem times. He also performed vivi- 
sections, not upon the periosteum, but upon the medulla, and they 
led him into most erroneous conclusions. He cut through the 
thigh bone of a living animal, and repeatedly plunged a stilette 
into the medulla, and the animal gave evidence of great suffering. 
The marrow, he therefore concluded, received a great number of 
nerves, which passed through the canals in the bone, but which 

* Traite des Maladies des Os, 1751, Paris. (Euvres Anatomiques, 
Paris, 1761. 
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existed only in his imagination. As long as he kept to his clinical 
observations and anatomical dissections he reached exact con- 
clusions, but as soon as he entered the arena of vivisection he 
went all astray. 

The next author of note was Francois Hunauld, born in 1 TOl, 
who published in 1130 " Recherches Anatomique sur les Os du 
crS-ne de Phomme," in which he describes with the utmost accuracy 
the ossification by the membranes, between which the cranial 
bones are developed. The only errors he made were hypothetical 
descriptions of things he could not have seen without a micro- 
scope, and that he evidently had not used. 

Next comes Robert Nesbit, a Scotch surgeon, settled in 
London, who published in 1136 an essay, entitled "Human 
Osteogeny, explained in two lectures " 

He was the first to demonstrate the construction of bone by 
the now familiar experiment of dissolving out the mineral matter, 
and leaving, as he most accurately says, a spongy substance alto- 
gether different from cartilage. Cartilage he referred to its proper 
function ; but he describee it as vascular, in this showing the want 
of microscopical investigation; but concerning the process of 
ossification he had got quite as far as we have at the present day. 
He tells us that in the blood, or in a liquid separated from it, 
there is an ossifying fluid, a fluid containing the material out of 
which bone is built up, composed of parts which are not sensible: 
that whenever Nature determines upon an ossiflcation within a 
membrane, from which all bones are developed, or in a cartilage, 
she directs by some means, the nature of which we are ignorant 
of, a larger quantity of blood to the vessels of the membranes, so 
that they become distended and visible, whereas before they were 
invisible. He describes the process of ossification only with such 
errors as are due to the absence of the microscope, and says : 
" Thus the membranes (periosteum) and the cartilages, are the 
reservoirs in which the osseous particles are deposited and 
moulded." He denied the existence (and quite correctly) of an 
internal periosteum, which had become about that time a matter 
of great contention. 

The celebrated discovery of the property of madder for 
stainiog growing bone, when used as food by animals, was pub- 
lished by John Belchier in the Philosophical Transactions for 
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1 ir36, and he fully disclosed thereby the method of growth of bone 
from periosteum, and many other most interesting and valuable 
discoveries concerning bone. 

Between ITSO and IT^S Henri Louis Duhamel-Dumonceau 
published eight memoirs on the growth and repair of bones, largely 
based on the suggestive discovery of Belchier. Up to this time 
the formation of callus was thought to be due to an effusion of 
osseous juice — a belief which pervaded the surgical teaching of 
a distinguished professor of the University of Edinburgh so late 
as my own student days — but Duhamel proved its real origin. 
He also completely established the fact that bones grow in thick- 
ness by the addition of osseous layers originating from the 
periosteum. 

Duhamel performed many vivisections, but it is quite clear 
from his own descriptions that they were failures and did not help 
him. He says himself that his conclusions were based on sections 
which he made of specimens of fractures which were in the col- 
lections of Winslow, Moraud, and Huuauld. In fact, to any 
intelligent observer who looks at a preparation of necrosis it is 
evident that no vivisection was needed to show the whole process 
and growth of repairs of bone; and even if vivisection were 
necessary, history displays with certainty that Syme and Oilier, to 
whom Mr. Gamgee attributes the merit of these discoveries, were 
only uselessly repeating the attempts of Duhamel more than a 
century old, and were, only attempting to establish what had long 
before been proved. 

Since DuhamePs time thousands upon thousands of experi- 
ments upon animals are on record, some to prove that the perios- 
teum has nothing whatever to do with the formation of bone or 
with the production of callus, and others to prove that we owe 
everything to the periosteum, and yet it has been settled absolutely 
only by the experiments of disease upon our own bodies, and not 
by experiments on animals. It would be really amusing to read 
the accounts of the researches of Sue, Rordenave, Delius, Dethleef, 
Fongeroux, Haller, and countless others, were not the humor of 
their mutual contradictions sadly marred by the accounts of the 
tortures they inflicted uselessly on myriads of animals. 

The experiments of Dethleef of Gottingen, in 1*752 were far 
more scientific than those of Mr. Syme in ISST, and the conclu- 
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sions of both seem to me to be equally erroneous. At any rate 
Mr. Syme did not help us one bit in advance of Duhamel and 
Fongeroux. Haller made numerous vivisectional experiments, 
and he was the most distinguished physiologist of his time, yet 
he records his conclusion that the periosteum has nothing what- 
ever to do with the formation of bone, and as a proof of this he 
quotes the formation of exostoses on teeth. The fact is, that as 
long as dependence was placed on vivisection, so long did one 
experimenter investigate after another fruitlessly, and with con- 
clusions absolutely contradictory. On pathological research alone 
has the true conclusion been established. Haller made a long 
series of vivisectional experiments, published in two memoirs,* 
and triumphantly proved that the periosteum can have nothing to 
do with the formation of bone. He concluded from his vast array 
of experiments that bone grew from the middle and not from the 
outside, together with many other absurdities, only to be matched 
in the modem researches of Bennet and Rutherford on the func* 
tion of the Jiver, also based on fallacious vivisections. 

The whole of the physiology and pathology of bone have been 
laid bare by the accident of the pigs of the dyer with whom Belchier 
dined, by microscopic research, and- the observations of disease. 
Yet Hunter and Stanley thought it necessary to confirm the con- 
clusions of the madder stain by such a clumsy device as fixing a 
ring of metal round the growing bones of a young animal, letting 
the ring remain for months or years, and then examining to find — 
what ? absolutely nothing, save that the ring had been more or 
less covered, just as it would have been on a tree, thus only re- 
peating Duhamel's conclusions. Other observers bored holes in 
bones and filled them with metal plugs and shot to find only that 
the conclusions of disease, that long bones grow from the epiphyses 
is absolutely correct. Then we come to Mr. Syme's paper in 
1837, "On the power of the periosteum to produce new bone." 
Mr. Syme almost every week was in the habit of cutting through 
great thicknesses of new bone attached to and growing from the 
periosteum to get at dead old bone from which the periosteum 
had been separated ; and the new bone, being between the perios- 
teum and the old bone, must of necessity have grown from the 
periosteum : there was nothing else it could grow from. There- 

* ** 8ur la Formation des Os." Lausanne, 1758. 
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fore, if Mr. Syme found it necessary to cut up animals to find out 
what was constantly staring him in the face, he was a profoundly 
unscientific surgeon, whose researches were as badly conducted as 
they were useless. 

When Mr. Gamgee read his paper at the local Medical Society 
and quoted these experiments of Mr. Syme, I said that, as far as 
I could recollect, the fact was that their conclusions had been 
absolutely upset by Mr. Goodsir, who did not make experiments 
upon animals, but followed a far more scientific method of 
research — microscopic examination. On refreshing my memory I 
find this is the case. In a paper read before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh* in answer to Mr. Syme, Mr. Goodsir shows that Mr. 
Syme's method of research was so bad that the experiments could 
not be performed accurately. Mr. Syme was pre-eminently an 
unscientific surgeon, for he knew nothing of the microscope ; in 
fact, it may be doubted if he ever looked through one. Mr. 
' Goodsir, on the contrary, may be looked upon as the father of 
modem histological research. He proves conclusively that Mr, 
Syme's experiments were absurd in their conception and futile in 
their application. Mr. Goodsir's conclusions are, on the contrary, 
'uniformly accepted, and as to his method he says that they were 
made upon shafts of human bones which had died — museum 
specimens, just as DuhamePs were. They showed that whilst the 
periosteum is the matrix and machine by which the new bone is 
made, the real agency is in the layer of osteal cells, and so he 
finally solved the riddle. He did this by microscopic and patho- 
logical research. He condemned the employment of vivisection 
as useless and misleading, and to him we owe the completion of 
Belchier's and DuhamePs research— a completion which was hin- 
dered for a century by the blunders of vivisectionists. 

After this I need not stop to discuss the useless repetition of 
Mr. Syme's experiments, with variations by Oilier of Lyons, for 
that would be merely a waste of time. 

IX. — The Eoraseur. 

Mr. Gamgee quotes the introduction of the ecraseur as an 
instance of the infiuence of vivisection on the progress of human 
surgery. No more unfortunate instance could be quoted. The 

* Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., vol. xlv. 
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principle of the instrument is that it crushes and tears the tissues 
instead of cutting them as by the knife. The surgical aphorism 
that "torn arteries don't bleed '* was in existence long before M. 
Chassaignac was bom, and if he had based his employment on 
that alone, he could have done all that his instrument has effected. 
But unfortunately he performed experiments upon animals, and 
immediately he was led astray. I once saw the leg of a flavorite 
dog amputated at the hip-joint on account of disease, and when 
the limb was removed not a single yessel bled, and the main 
artery was tied only as a matter of precaution. In the human 
subject I have seen twelve or fifteen arteries tied in the same oper- 
ation, for with us the smallest arteries bleed and require to be 
secured. Our arteries act in ways altogether different from those 
seen in the lower animals. Their pathology and physiology are 
absolutely different, as may be seen in the frequency of apoplexy 
and aneurism with us, and the almost complete immunity from 
them of all the lower animals, even in extreme old age. Hunter 
tried his best to induce aneurism to the lower animals, and failed. 
Injuries to arteries in the lower animals are repaired with the 
utmost certainty and readiness, but in man it is altogether 
different. It may be easily imagined, therefore, that M. Chas- 
saignac's application of the ecraseur to the lower animals was 
found wholly misleading when man was the subject, and now in 
human surgery its utility is extremely limited; that is, it is 
entirely confined to operations where only very small arteries are 
divided. Speaking for my own practice, I may say that it might 
be dispensed with and never missed. 

Mr. Gamgee's quotation of its application to the ovarian 
arteries of the cow is peculiarly unfortunate, seeing that when it 
was used for the same purpose in the human subject it had 
speedily to be given up on account of its failure. 

X. — Detection op Poison. 

A great deal has been made of the successful experiments 
recently performed by the medical experts for the conviction of 
Lamson, for that worst of all crimes, the most unpardonable, 
murder by poisoning. At first sight this does seem a case in 
which experiments upon animals may be justified. Certainly 
anything and everything ought to be done to convict a poisoner. 
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and if nothing short of that would do, I would advocate the per- 
formance of a hecatomb rather' than that suchv a scoundrel as 
Lamson should escape. So late as a few weeks ago I made a 
reservation on this point in my condemnation of vivisection as a 
method of research, but it seems to me, from a closer considera- 
tion of the facts of the case, that it forms really a very strong 
argument for the complete abolition of vivisection, and, at the 
same time, unfortunately it is a matter of grave reproach to 
modem science. 

Fortunately the conviction of a poisoner is almost certain. 
If he is not a doctor he commits the crime so clumsily that he 
cannot escape. If he is a doctor he must have an interest in the 
victim's death, is almost certain to be in pecuniary diflSculties, and 
is sure to have had a bad character previous to his great crime. 
The only difficulty lies in the proof of the presence of the poison. 
With all poisons but the alkaloids this is a matter of such ease 
that failure is impossible, and as the alkaloids are almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of chemists and doctors, the limitation of their 
use is very close. 

The most notorious case in which an alkaloid was used, or 
supposed to have been used by a poisoner, was that of Parsons 
Cook. The alkaloid was supposed to be strychnine, and I say 
supposed, because I rise from the perusal of that trial with much 
doubt as to whether Parsons Cook really died of strychnine 
poisoning. Certainly I cannot accept it as proved, and I think if 
the trial were to occur now the same evidence which convicted 
Palmer would probably break down. I am perfectly satisfied, 
however, that Palmer received substantial justice. 

In Palmer's case the principal witnesses for the prosecution 
were the late Dr. Alfred Swayne Taylor, and the late Sir Robert 
Christison, certainly the greatest toxicologists of this century. 
Strychnine was not discovered in the body of Cook, and Dr. Taylor 
had to admit that the best tests then known were insufficient to 
discover one fiftieth of a grain, and that even half a grain might 
remain undetected amongst food in the stomach. Palmer was 
sentenced to death upon the 27th of May, 1856, and in July of 
the same year a method of chemical analysis was published by 
Copney in the " Pharmaceutical Journal," by which one five 
hundred thousandth of a grain of strychnine could be detected 
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-with certainty after separation. In his evidence Dr. Taylor 
admitted that the experiments he had performed upon animals 
with strychnine were practically worthless for any application to 
man, and in the report of the Royal Commission of 1876 he con- 
demned such experiments, particularly those which are directed 
towards the discovery of an antidote to snake-bite. 

Strychnine was discovered in 1818, and was first used as a 
poison in 1831, and again in the case of Mrs. Sergison Smith in 
1847, and it was no new matter the toxicologists had to do with 
in the trial of Palmer. It must be regarded, therefore, as a matter 
for deep regret that it was not till after the trial and execution of 
Palmer that the chemistry of strychnine was exhaustively exam- 
ined, and definite and certain tests for it obtained. At the trial 
there was a sort of competition among the vivisectionists, and 
Serjeant Shee actually urged as an argument for the defence that 
his witnesses had performed ten times more experiments to prove 
that there was no strychnine, than the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion had performed to prove what never was proved, that strych- 
nine was used at all. Yet in two months chemical processes were 
devised without the slightest aid from vivisection, which detected 
half a millionth of a grain with certainty. 

At the trial Professor Christison said that another alkaloid 
was known, of a deadly poisonous character, which it was impos- 
sible to detect, but under the judge's direction he refused to make 
its name known. There were really many alkaloids of a deadly 
poisonous character at that time quite well known, and aconitine 
was one. The first case to bring this poison under notice as a 
criminal agent was in 1841, and the notorious Pritchard destroyed 
his victims with it in 1865. Dr. Penny of Glasgow resorted to 
experiments on animals in order to bring the crime home to 
Pritchard, and succeeded. Yet I have looked in vain for any 
record of a research for a method which will detect aconitine with 
certainty by chemical analysis, as strychnine cian be detected, and 
Dr. Stephenson admitted in evidence that there was no such test. 

I daresay such a method will be shortly published, and what 
I desire to point out is that this discovery ought to have been 
made long ago in the interest of public safety, not only with regard 
to aconitine, but with regard to many other alkaloids which may 
be used in the same way, and which cannot be discriminated from 
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••There are few sins more heinous and i 

iHSVu^"^^}"^^ *''*" cruelty to animals, i, 

/" ^A f^^ covers and disgraces the whole \ 

/world. Is a drunkard worse than he who ) 

' fJ.''''"^L*^^'''? "^^*"' domestic animals? y 

sh^ii i!f* ^^!;^J?*"''Sf ^^y* '*^^ drunkard-^ i 

3hall enter the Kingdom of Heaven." ] 

{^ Where then will the torturers of animals go ? ^ 
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aconitine, even by experiments on animals. At present, when 
need arises, we must go back to the uncertain method of experi- 
menting upon animals. But this is not science, if by that word 
we are to speak of exact knowledge. The very weakness of this 
method has led to a serious infraction of the principles of our 
judicial proceedings, for the Home Secretary announced in the 
House of Commons only a few nights ago, that the Government, 
in a case such as Lamson^s, could not allow the proceedings of the 
medical experts for the prosecution to be watched by other experts 
on behalf of the defence. 

This is altogether unfair, for with such an uncertain and 
inconclusive method as that of experimentation on animals, two 
men, even if appointed by the Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, and not by the Treasury, may be mistaken, whereas by 
chemical or spectroscopic analysis mistakes are extremely unlikely, 
and the more observers there are the better. 

The general conclusion therefore is, that for such purposes 
experiments on animals should be entirely prohibited, and that 
an exhaustive research should at once be undertaken at the 
expense of the State, upon the spectrum and chemical analysis of 
all substances which may be used for criminal purposes. There 
is no known substance of constant character.which has resisted 
the chemists' effort to identify it when it has been properly- 
investigated. 

If all these alkaloids had been subjected to an exhaustive 
investigation as strychnine was after Palmer's trial, there would 
have been no need to revert to vivisection in order to convict 
Lamson, and I do not think it would now be contended as necessary 
for the detection of a poisonous dose of strychnine that experi- 
ments on animals should be made. Vivisection in this case is 
therefore not the weapon of science, but is the refuge of incom- 
plete work. 

I have now gone over all the points urged in favor of 
vivisection as contributory to surgical advance as given in Mr. 
Gamgee's pamphlet, and with the result, to my mind, of proving 
that in every instance the claim is groundless. Had I time at my 
disposal I could examine in detail numerous other claims equally 
fallacious. So flar, indeed, as I have already said, I have not met 
with a single case capable of substantiation, not even the most 
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On Wanton Killing. 



man, rago not beyond thy need ! \ 

/! >eem it not glory to swell in tryranny, \ 

llwu art of blood; joy not to see things bleedl 
Thou f earest death ; thinl? they are loth to die ;l 
A plaint of guUtless heart doth pierce the skyl 
(Sir Phillip Sydney.) 

recent — that of Pasteur's discovery of the prevention of zymotic 
diseases in domesticated animals by inoculation of cultivated virus. 

In the Nineteenth Century for March will be found an article 
by a well-known veterinary surgeon, Mr. Fleming, on this subject. 
He describes the ravages of such diseases as anthrax, splenic 
fever, rinderpest, swine plague, etc., amongst the animals which 
form our food supply, and I admit the accuracy of his statements. 
Quite, recently Mr. Pasteur has discovered, and his statements 
have been amply confirmed, that the specific organisms which 
form the poisons of these diseases, may be so artificially cultivated 
as to be capable of producing by inoculation a mild form of the 
original disease, which mild form is largely protective from the 
severe and fatal form of the same malady. In fact there is a per- 
fect analogy between this discovery of Pasteur and that of Jenner. 

The argument is that by their inoculation the zymotics of 
domestic animals may be stamped out, and the claim is that it is 
a great advance brought about by vivisection. But on a little 
examination it seems to me that both argument and claim break 
completely down. If it is really an advance from vivisection, 
then those who benefit are the animals experimented upon, and 
that may be legitimate enough — they at least would share largely 
in the benefit. 

But the case must be examined from another side. There are 
some twenty zymotics amongst our domestic animals to be 
provided against. Are we to have each of them inoculated some 
ten or twelve different times, each time for a different disease ? 
The aflftrmative reply possesses a strong pecuniary interest for a 
veterinary surgeon, but a practical man will only smile at it. 

But, to go deeper into the question, we find another and a 
much stronger objection. Such a process as protective inocula- 
tion must always be an ineflBicient and a temporary measure. To 
take the case of vaccination and small-pox, it is beyond dispute 
that vaccination protects the individual to a large extent from 
small-pox, but it does not protect the community — as may be 
seen from the ravages it is making at the present time in 
neighboring towns and counties. The machinery of vaccination 
never can be so perfect as to stamp out the disease, and it must 
be regarded purely as a temporary expedient. The real agent 
for the stamping out of small-pox is the machinery of a sj'^stem of 
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sanitary police, such as we have liere ; and even on the small scale 
in which we have had it for six 3'^ears it has worked marvels. It 
will stamp out not only small-pox but every other zymotic at 
the same time, and by the same measures, and then wfe need not 
trouble about vaccination — certainly it need not be compulsory. 

But the case is still stronger with the lower animals. With 
them, as with us, civilization has introduced zymotic poisons, 
which are absolutely unknown to the wild animal, and the reasons 
are not far to seek. In my capacity as one of the managers of a 
large public institution, I had recently to investigate the cause of 
an endemic of swine plague, and I found a state of matters which 
had caused at the same time typhoid fever in a human patient. 

Look at the arrangements of an ordinary British farm-yard 
and then believe that it is a matter of no wonder that rinderpest 
destroys the cattle, and diphtheria the farmer'*8 children. The 
animals spend th6ir lives in houses not lighted and not ventilated, 
or walk about in a mass of seething filth, on one side of which 
stands the farm-house, every rooiQ reeking with the stench of the 
cattre yard. 

When it begins to dawn on the mind of the British public 
that all these diseases, both for man and animals, are absolutely 
preventible by the simple means of securing fresh air, pure water, 
and abundant light, they will be banished. Meantime inoculation 
may, and probably will, prevent individuals being stacked, but it 
will not stamp out the diseases, and it must be regarded as really 
a retrograde proposal when we have in our hands the means of 
complete" prevention. 

I hope I have thus made it clear that deeply as I feel the 
strength of the objection to the practice of vivisection upon the 
various grounds I indicated at the beginning of my paper, I urge 
against it a far stronger argument than these, that it has proved 
useless and misleading, that in tfee .^iiterests of true science its 
employment should be stopped, so that the energy and skill of 
scientific investigators should be directed into better and safer 
channels. I hail with satisfaction the rousing which is evident in 
the public mind ugonJ;his question, and I feel confident that before 
longTihe alteration of opinion which I have had to confess in my 
own case will spread widely amongst the members of my useful 
profession. 
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Kindness of the Ancient 
Greeks. 



The Speechless. 

By Anna Drury, (England.) 



Perhaps of all ancient nations the Greeks 
jre the most merciful to animals: in fact 
th them the laws of justice and mercy were 
served as a part of their mythological religion, 
ople endowed with such sacred attributes 
uld not be otherwise than great, and conse- 
ently we read of their wonderful deeds of 
lor, and view the remains of their temples, 
5ir cities, and the grandeur of their architect- 
i with less surprise than would be excited 
I we not know the history of their nation, 
eloquent writer has observed : 

"Death and torture formed no portion of 
! daily pastimes of the Greeks ; on tlie con- 
ry, they were sternly opposed to cruelty; 
1 one of the three laws or rather precepts of 
ptolemus was : »Hurt not animals.* A strik- 

instance of their abhorrence of cruelty is 
ited by Phocius, who expatiates with delight 
the illustration it offers of wisdom tempered 
h an admirable" spirit of humanity. The 
opagitses of Athens were famous for the 
iice of their decisions. One day they were 
3m bled on a mountain, with no other roof 
the canopy of heaven. A sparrow, pursued 
a hawk, fled into the midst of them for 
ige ; it took shelter in the bosom of one of 
n, a man naturally of a harsh and repulsive 
►osition, who, taking hold of the little- 
abler, threw it from him with such violence 
r it w^as killed on the spot. The whole 
mbly was filled with indignation at the 
Ity of the deed; the author of it was 
igned as an alien to that sentiment of mercy 
ecessary to the administration of justice, 
by the unanimous suffrages of his colleagues 
degraded from the senatorial dignity which . 
ad so much disgraced. It was not only a \ 
of the education of the Greeks, but, as has 

be^re remarked, it was one of the tenets 
he ill religion to inculcate a proper obser- 
e oqthe rights of animals. Although the ; 

of 4ieir poets were ideal, their teachings ^. 

never false in principle, and their states- 
were always true to the cause of justice. 
1 this brief outline of the Greek char- 

we can readily understand how that nation 
3ver be known as the grandest of ancient 



Can They Suffer? 

[Tie day may come when the rest of the 
Ell creation may acquire tliose rights which 
• could have been withheld from them b\\t ' 
e hand of tyranny. It may come one day 
recognized that the number of legs, or the 
ity of the skin are reasons insufficient for 
Zoning a sensitive being to the caprice of a 
ntor. Wliat else is it that should trace 
nsuperable line ? Is it the faculty of 
ri, or perhaps the faculty of discourse? 
full-grown horse or dog is beyond com- 
m a more rational as well as a more con- 
>le animal than an infant of a day, a 
or even a month old. But suppose the 
rere otherwise, what could it avail? The 
oil is iiot "Can they rkason?" nor "Can 
pkaK ?" but '*Can they siffku?" 



Ye call them dumb, and deem it well. 
How e*er their bursting hearts may swell, 
They have no voice their woes to tell. 
As fabulists have dreamed. 
They cannot cry "0 Lord how long 
Will Thou, the patient Judge and strong, 
Behold Thy creatures suffer wrong 

Of these Thy blood redeemed?" 

Yet are they silent? need they speech 
His Holy sympathies to reach. 
Who by their lips could prophets teach. 
And for their sakes would spare ; 
When, wrestUng with His own decree. 
To save repentant Ninevah. 
He found to strengthen mercy's plea. 
So "many cattle" there 

Have they no language? Angels know 
Who take account of etoery blow : 
And there are angel hearts below. 

On whom the Eternal Dove 
His penticostal gift hath poured. 
And that forgotten speech restored 
That filled the garden of the Lord 

When Nature's voice was love 

Oh, blest are they the creatures bless f 
And yet that xoealth of tenderness^ 
In look, in gesture, in caress. 

By which our hearts they teach. , 
Might toell the thoughtful spirit grieve, ^ ,^ 
Believing — as we must believe — 
How little they from man receive , . 
To whom they give so much. 

They may be silent, as ye say. 
But woe to them who, day by day. 
Unthinking for what boon they pray. 

Repeat "Thy kingdom come." 
Who, when before the Great White Throne, 
Shall plead that mercy may be shown, . 
Find awful voices dmn their own. 

The voices of the dumb. 



An Unpardonable Offense. 



Rev. Dr. Irvine, in one of his eloquent ser- 
mons*, says : "To neglect the poor, speechless 
beast, that cannot appeal in your tongue to the 
commiseration of a passer by, is simply unpard- 
onable, and the man who is guilty of such neg- 
lect is worse than a brute. The arrant infidelity 
of Balaam, and his sordid love of money, are 
secondary crimes compared with his brutal 
abuse of the ass which he rode ; and the Lord 
wrought a miracle to secure a loud remonstrance. 
We have but one instance in the whole Bible of 
a dumb animal speaking, and the miracle was 
wrought tc^ condemn the sin of cruelty tc 
animals." n^"^^^^ ^^-- " 



Docking Horses Fiendish. 

We gladly give publicity to the following 
.hotter, embodying as it does a circumstance 
relative to the cruel practice of docking horses' 
tails, so often reprehended in these columns, 
Avhich deserves to be widely known : 

Westport, Coxx., October 11, 1884. 
A. W. Laxpox, Esq. 

Doar Sir, — I notice in your Journal an article 
on the cruelty of docking horses' tails. 

The barbarity and terrible consequence of 
that foolish practice were experienced during 
the Peninsular war, between sixty and seventy 
years ago. During an important battle the flies 
were so tormenting, that the English horses, 
l)eing docked, were quite unmanageable, while 
those of the enemy, with their long tails, could 
protect themselves and were under perfect con- 
trol, and by this means the English were defea- 
ted with very heavy loss. After this the dock- 
ing of horses in the British army was forbidden, 
and the consequence was that it went out of 
fashion altogether. 

I imagine that the custom of depriving the 
horse of that beautiful and useful appendage is, 
in many cases, the work of the groom, as it 
saves him some little labor, and for this the 
poor beasts must go through a perfect torment 
every year during the fly season. Lawrance, 
the best authority on the nature and treatment 
of the horse, says that grooms generally are so 
ignorant and presumptuous, that any gentleman 
who is so unfortunate as to be guided by them 
will, In all probability, will soon flnd himself 
obliged to go on foot. 

Robert Martix. 



The Docktail Parade. 



Show me the man who docks his horse's tail — 
I care not what his present station — 

And I will show you one inJwse pedigree 
Will bear but slight investigation. 

One generation back, two at the most — 
What do we find on his family tree? 

Xo Plymouth Bock there, nor MayHower stock, 
No noble hero brave nor fair ladye. 

His ancestors, in times not far remote, 

Hid themselves in dens, dives, hovels and jails, 

Minus soap, food, and clothes, j?^*'^ as now 
Their descendants' horses are minus their tails. 

Look for yourself as the poor fools dash by, 
Are they not all plebeian plain enough? 

That Jine-bred horses sliould be tortured by 
(Such base-born donkeys is pretty tough. 

Don't dock your horse's tail, then ,pa)^e7iu snob, 
If you loould hide your low extraction. 

He will have his revenge in betraying 
That you spra'ig from a painfully small 
And extremely vulgar fraction. 



-""^^'^ The Horse. 

H. W. Beecher: Society owes to tj/hol 
' a depth of gratitude a thousand tinw?-reai 
than it does to thousands of menwhoabu 
him. He has ministered to progress; has ma 
social intercourse possible when otherwise 
would have been slow and occasional, or all 
getiier impossible; he has virtually extend 
the strength of man, augmented his spot 
doubled his time, decreased his burdens, ai 
becoming his slave, has relieved him fro 
drudgery and made him free. For love's sak 
for the sake of social life, for eminent iiior 
reasons, the horse deserves to be bretl traiut 
and cared for with scrupulous care. Theteacl 
ing of men how to do it has been left too loi 
to men who look upon the horse as an instr 
'pleasure, ^^"'^^"^^ ^^^'^^^ «^ of mere physic 
* _ 

The famous, rich, and powerful Duki 

Portland (Master-of -Horse to the Queen), ^ 

is devotedly fond of animals, and one oft 

leaders in the Animal Cause in England-h 

lately discarded all check-reins in hisgre 

stables and the Queen has followed suit. 1 

hope these illustrious examples will be en 

lated by the rich and influential of Ameri 

also, those who love ancj follow all Enirli 

fashions, who idiotically use the tight che( 

"an instrument of torture and device 

satan" as noted English authorities well tei 

I ,it. The Duke and Duchess are foremost in 

I the great and noble Animal reforms of the di 

I The Duke has famous racing horses, but ne\ 

\ allows tvhip or spur to be used on them, to] 

great credit, for he asserts that his hors 

shall win on their oion natural merits, if 

all. Would that all the world followed! 

I wise manly and noble example. ' 



Mercy. 



'/ 

I < In the Mosaic code of laws there are sevei 

special commands by whicn merc^' to auiiiu 

' is enjoined. These divine commands, lak 

with such passages of Scripture as inscri 

[ God's w atchf ul care over all His creatures, oug 

I to give us higher views of our relation to t 

t animals that serve ns, or are useful to us, a 

ought to inspire us with more of that * 'Peace 

earth, good will to all," which our all-mercil 

and all-loving Saviour came to proclaim". 

Divine Creator so far declares, his mercU 

regard for the lower animals that in the coi 

nant with Noah they were specially mention* 

and in the institution of the Sabbath they wc 

to share the advantage of rest from toil a 

labor on that holy day, 

What is the most cruel i 
mal in the world ? 



What is the most cruel animal in the w 

Answer. The animal that kills otbe 
mals simj>ly for fun, or the pleasure it o^ti 
killing them. 

What animal kills for fun, or the plea! 
gets from killing i* , 

Answer. It (i^OOM^ai, or two-l 
animal, and is called man. 

21iis is the animal that kills others 
simply for the fun ofkillina them. - m 



iians innumanity. 

IfsD^s inhumanity to man is only excelled^. 
It and intensity by his inhumanity to dum^ 
« that serve him. The law protects the 
and weak among men from oppression and 
lity to some extent, but the few weak laws 
e protection of dumb brutej^ inmost of 
■ate« are ruroly executed. Animals are 
pOirerwDrked, starved and raaltr<;ated in 
3 ways to an extent that U dLsfjracefttl to 
^and Chri:^tiau nations. The eyes of 
^are often knocked out and their skin 
ed by whips and clubs In the liand^ of 
ted and often intoxicated drivers and 
?3 for the protection of these iiinocent 
oriunate animals have no more force 
^English alphabet or the multiplication 
The world !s full of miserable liuman 
™d maltreated and neglected domestic 
, and the nablm men and women are 
lo do the most to relieve the suffering of 
animals, and the most wicked in the 
God are those i^hocamte the greatest 
fsu faring in the ^ world. The money 
MwftllowH the honi.!st earnings of 10,000 
:king families and leaves those lie has 
iDd legally robbed to suffer for want of 
^clothitig. willbavea heavy account 
ittheendof his stewardship, and he 
to draw on a broken bank to make his 
{GoL DarCl Benmu.) 



ndnesy to animals Is m* ummfrtfuj excr- 
Kuo vole nee. The inevHabli! sliortnens 
their tjxlstciict^ shonkl plead for them 
ily. The insects on the surface of the 
Kjor ephemeral thin^ST who would need- 
ridge their dancluj^ pleaiinres of to-day? 
iliuga T?ve should lia^'c toivards the whole 
creation* IVe have po&Uwp, duties to 
to those animals over whom we are 
'or Jiowever short a time* This seems 
ous to be insisted upon ; but tlierc are 
^1 ho act as though tliey tlif>uglit they 
y thiSr ri^bt of ilt-trcating any of God's 
4, We s^hould never iu un^j tmf/ consent 
ll-tr«atTuent of animals^ because the 
idicule or any other fear^ prevents our 
ig. As to ilieir being anything really 
an if txvXi^ihumaiiiUjt however slight, It 
hi if nine AS to suppose so* The few 
\n tUe course of each day which a 
th^ 111 some Avorldly pursuit may care- 
peiid 1"^ kind words or trilling char i- 
e aroniiU him, and MndneBS to an 
one ijff thi^sf', are p orb apt*, in the sight 
1 tlie anl^ time that lie has lived to 
>so ^CTTorthy of recording," 

r Helps' IC*say on the Kxerci&c of Bcncvoleiictij) 



/ 



A Vision. 



hen *twixt the drawn forces of Night and 

Morning, 
Strange visions steal down to the slumbers of 

men; * 

From heaven's bright stronghold once issued a 

warning, 
Which baffled all scorning, vvheta brought to my 

ken. 
Blethought tnere descended the Saints and th^ 

Sages, 
With grief-s trie ken aspects and wringing of 

hands, 
Till Dreamland seemed filled with the anguLsh 

of ages. 
The blots of Time's pages, the vvoes of all lauds. 
And 1, who had dreamed tbat their bliss knew 

no sorrow 
(Half vexed with their advent, half awed with 

their might) ^ — 
Cried,'* Come ye from heaven. Earth's aspect to 

borrow, 
To mar with wierd sorrow the peace of the 

night?" 
They answered me sternly, '*Thy Irnowledge is 

mortal ; 
Thou hear'st not as we must, the plants without 

tongue : 
The wrongs that come beating the crystallne 

portal, 
Indicted by mortals on those who are dumb. 
They crumble to dust ; but we, watchers re- 
maining, 
Atte-it tlieir endLirance through ceuturies long, 
Oh J fear! lest infittitre to jitdgmerU attaiutng^ 
These lives, uncomplalulng, wax awful and 

strong." ^uUa Verplanek 



Around the Lowly Manger, 

Lo, on the first bright Christmas juoni 
Around tiie lowty luaiiger. 
11 le soft-i yiHl ijriists with angels gaze 
I [>oii the heavejily stranger, 

We cannot know how far and deep 
Tiieir mystic bistinrt nac heUi 
Xor what mute sense iif Kiirbt and Love 
These poor dumb eldklren teachetb. 

But Love tbat can redeem and save 
Fi>r rvil good returning — 
Can liike all creatures to Its hearty 
The humbhst never spurning. 

Ufffior the voice tbat dares to speak, 
flMte cruel jest unheeding) — 
For those wtio cannot speak themselves 
One word of bumble pleading. 
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